Treaties and their Makers
of the eighteenth century, is known officially to the chanceries of Europe as the Peace of Utrecht. When our Foreign Office speaks of the Treaty of Utrecht it refers to the treaty of commerce and navigation signed between Great Britain and France, nth April 1713. This is the famous instrument chiefly due to Bolingbroke and the result of the secret negotiations already described. It was signed on behalf of France by Nicolas, Marquis de Huxelles, and by Nicolas Mesnager. The men who signed for England were John, Bishop of Bristol, and Thomas, Earl of Strafford. The episcopal diplomatist whose name on the document stands before his colleague's, John Robinson, was or had been Lord Privy Seal, had gone through a thorough apprenticeship to diplomacy, beginning at the Court of Sweden where he was chaplain, before settling down seriously to professional churchmanship. " A little brown man of grave and venerable appearance, in manners and taste more of a Swede than an Englishman, full of good sense, punctiliously careful in business " ; such was the impression left by him in the best Continental circles of the period. The plenipotentiary whose name came next, Thomas Went-worth, son of Sir William Wentworth of Northgate-Head, Wakefield, having served as page-of-honour to Mary of Modena, queen of James II., in 1688, entered the army a little later ; in 1695 succeeded his cousin as Baron Raby; became ambassador at Berlin in 1706; five years later his diplomatic services secured him the earldom of Strafford. Successful in international politics, he failed in Parliament, where his wealth was not regarded as any compensation for his illiterate loquacity, or for the anniversary declamation on the subject
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